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Foreword 



IN 1959, Lyman Glenny, in a book 
entitled Autonomy of Public Colleges, 
suggested that a new organizational 
form just emerging in the states — the 
state coordinating board — held the 
key 1o protecting autonomy ona insur- 
ing public accountability. 

NOW after nearly three decades, 
Glenny assesses the "modern concept" 
of coordination as practiced in three 
similar organizational forms — the 
statewide governing board, the reg- 
ulatory coordinating board, and the 
advisory board. In the essay which 
follows, he candidly describes the 
successes and shortcomings of this 
unique enterprise. 

-YMAN'S essay was prepared w»th the 
Intention that it would serve primarily 
to orient new board members to the 
concepts and tools of coordination. As 
it turns out, he has provided us all with 
'oluoble insights into the nature of our 
8ndeavOf . 
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Why Coordination? 



State 

Coordination 
of Higher 
Education: 
The Modem 
Concept 



COORDINATION of state higher educa- 
tion is alive and well in the great 
majority of states. Governors, legis- 
lators, and nnost public and private 
heads of colleges and universities view 
it favorably. In a few states the going 
hasbeen rough at times, with agencies 
being attacked, reorganized, or 
abolished, only to have new ones arise 
out of felt necessity. In sociological 
terms the coordinating agency is now 
"institutionalized" as a part of state 
government. This essay deals with the 
whys and hows of coordination, the 
kinds of organizations used, the powers 
exercised, the accomplishments and 
weaknesses of the agencies and pend- 
ing issues for coordination. 
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OVER time, the critics, primarily the 
state research universities, have op- 
posed state coordination, claiming that 
it "lays on thom the dead hand of 
bureaucracy," "averages down to 
mediocrity the best i nstitutions," "stifles 
initiative," and "frustrates the exercise 
of autonomy." Despite these criticisms, 
some of which continue today, the 
states conti nue to strengthen the agen- 
cies or to make way for new ones. The 
states do not do so capriciously nor do 
t'^ey pMrposefully design the impair- 
ment of their highly valued research 
universities. Rather, state law makers 
react to what they see as unseemly 
competition among the colleges and 
universities for students, for new pro- 
grams, and for funds. They try to bring 
order to the inevitable chaos of institu- 
tional parochialism in pursuing self-in- 
terests. 

ALL state leaders want outstanding 
institutions, thoroughly educated stu- 
dents, well-conducted research, and 
continued developmentof new knowl- 
edge. They believe these ends are 
better achieved through coordination 
and planning than by allowing each 
institution, at will, to create new cen- 
ters, add new programs, and adjust 
adnissiun standards and tuition as if 
such mdependent actions in the aggre- 
gate promote the best interests of the 
state. Today some agencies include in 
their planning the private colleges and 
universities, proprietary technical and 
trade schools, industrial training cen- 



ters, and other organizations, thus 
encompassing the whole of postsecon- 
dary education. 

THE initial thrust toward statewide 
coordination came at the beginning of 
thiscentury — in Iowa, Florida, and a 

w other states — and gained i mpetus 
at the beginning of the Great Depres- 
sion in 1929. In 1933 the Carnegie 
Foundation cited this situation In Mon- 
tana: 

Vigorous and hostile lobbies sought 
appropriations for each educational 
institution. Educational lobbying 
became so intense during the early 
sessions . . . that it was difficult for 
the legislators to consider important 
State matters in other divisions of 
government. This educational com- 
petition and head-on collision of 
State teaching units . . . interfered 
with the development of service a nd 
the building of State consciousness. 
Effort, energy, and money which 
shoul d have been employed con- 
structively for the enrichment of 
Institutional life and the improve 
ment of public sen/ice were wasted 
in legislative and statewide rival- 
ries.^ 

IT was common for an institution in the 
district of the chairman of the appro- 
priations committee to be well-funded, 
while institutions in districts from 
which legislators had little political 
influence were poorly funded. 

STATE policy makers, motivated by a 
need for economy and efficiency, used 
strong legal language toempower the 
new boards "to consolidate, suspend, 
and/or discontinue institution?, merge 
departments, inaugurate or discon- 



tinue courses, and abolish or add 
degrees."^ 

AhfER World War II, the states con- 
fronted the results of the "baby boom" 
— the "tidal wave" of students and 
institutional requests for vast, almost 
unlimited, expansions of programs, 
faculties, and facilities. The new cas- 
cade of students almost immediately 
raised the asDirations of virtually all 
faculties and administrators. Junior 
colleges tried to become four-year 
institutions; state col leges wanted to be 
universities with doctorate and ad- 
vanced professional degrees; second- 
tier universities sought to emulate the 
leading state research university in 
breadth of instructional program and 
in research; and the research university 
sought new medical, vete^'lnary, and 
other professional schools along with 
branch campuses in favorable loca- 
tions in the state. All of them wanted 
new classrooms, laboratories, dor- 
mitories, and support facilities. 



'The question is no longer 
whether coordination 
should be attempted but 
what form of organiza- 
tion and which set of 
powers will do the job/' 



THE leading state university, the do- 
minant power in almosi every state, 
found the lesser institutions challeng- 
ing its "lion's shore" of the state re- 
sources for higher education while 



squabbling among thennselves for the 
rennainder. Institutional aggrandise- 
ments iKcurred on an ad hoc, expedient 
basis not guided by a state plan or set 
of goals for higher education, and 
seldom u.ider a campus development 
plan. The private colleges, while ex- 
panding, did so more slowly than the 
publiccnes, and they expressed strong 
fears for their existence if each public 
institution we:-- to s>pread out as it 
wished. The traditional coordinators of 
higher education, the elected politi- 
cians, were frustrated in making judg- 
ments on programs, funds, and 
facilitiesforeach of the aspiring institu- 
tions and the dollar total to assign 
higher education versus other state 
services. 

THE need for improved coordination 
became recognized in state after state. 
"It only needed to be determined 
whether it would proceed in the tuy of- 
war of legislative process and institu- 
tional log-rolling or be regularized 
under an agency of the executive 
branch."^ 

THEcoordinating boards created during 
these yeors also came about for reasons 
of economy and efficiency, which grew 
out of continued institutional competi- 
tions. As the Carnegie Foundation 
stated in 1976, "Much more money is 
now spent on higher educa- 
tion . . . publicinterest, asa result, has 
been heightened . . . more intercam- 
pus rivalry exists — community col- 
leges versus comprehensive colleges 
and universities versus research uni- 
versities; public campuses versus pri- 
vate campuses."^ 
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LAW makers concluded that on agency 
other than themselves could better 
u ndersta nd a nd protect t he f u n da men- 
tal volues of higher education while 
also preserving state interests. They 
believed in the autonomy of institutions 
as a 

. . . "way of preserving and en- 
couraging diversity, elasticity, and 
flexibility of education programs and 
af stimulating managerial ingenuity 
and creative drive . . . [making] 
overall planning and coordinating 
absolutely necessary, far without it, 
the aggressive management ex- 
pected af autanomausly gaverned 
institutions will result in a competi- 
tive duplication . . . of programs and 
a multiplication of services, facilities, 
and campuses throughout the state 
that will tend to destroy the effective- 
ness of all higher education."^ 

IF colleges and universities hove au- 
tonomy and the state has ultimate 
power over their very existence, tension 
between the two forces is inevitable. 
Through coordination, the state "seeks 
not to eliminate tensions but to main- 
tain them in a healthy balance."* 
These relationships ore seldom hor- 
monious, and coordinators now stand 
in the no-man's land between the two 
parties. 

IN stotes with any more than a half 
dozen public col leges and universities, 
the coordinating agency, in one form 
oronother, isheretostay — on impera- 
tive statement not credi ble a mere ten 
years ago. During the fifties and sixties, 
when many new statewide governing 
boards were added and the vast major- 
ity of coordinating boards were first 
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authorized, a good deal of skepticism 
prevailed about their usefulness. The 
dynamics of change in organizational 
form and powers in the intervening 
years continue today, but coordination 
as a concept is thoroughly in- 
stitutionalized in the states. The ques- 
tion is no longer whether coordination 
should be attempted but what form of 
organization and which set of powers 
will do the job. Coordination grew out 
of felt necessity by governors and 
legislators in settling funding and 
program issues among competing 
colleges and universities. Today, that 
competition remains intense and the 
postsecond ^ry education policy issues 
confronting the state are far more 
complex than 20 years ago. 



Wlio Questions 
the Need for 
Coordination? 



JOHN Millettobserves that criticism of 
coordination continues today at about 
the same level of emotionalism as 40 
years ago during its nasceni state. ^ 
That level was high but the needs of 
the state for the management of orderly 
growth were too great, and coordina- 
tion has grown ever since. Earlier 
criticisms of the entire concept of a 
statewide coordinating agency have 
diminished to continuing criticism of 
general state intrusions and activities 
of particular coordinating agencies. For 
the most part, coordination's present 



day critics accept statewide planning 
and policy groups as inevitable, but 
may take exception to particular out- 
comes of their opeiations. 



''Complaints about 
detailed regulation prob- 
ably should be directed to 
the legislature or to state 
agencies other than the 
coordinating agency. " 



INSTITUTIONAL spokesmen — the 
heads of the major state research 
universities, primarily — were the 
most vocal critics of coordi nation 30 or 
40 years ago. Today, their ranks still 
produce critics. Their original concern 
was understandable. The history of 
higher education in the United States 
until after World War II was almost 
totally one of highly independent 
campuses subject to sporadic state 
controls or specific legislative opera- 
tional decisions. Resistance to arbitrary 
governmental interference led to the 
development of concepts of institu- 
tional autonomy and academic free- 
dom in a known organizational con- 
text. Coordinating agencies, unknowr^ 
actors on the stage, upset settled con- 
cepts of academic governance. We 
now know that effcxrtive coordination 
frames the protection of institutional 
independence and academic freedom 
in an increasingly interrelated and 
crowded educational world. The 
rhetoric of the early opposition re- 
mains, however, and is applied to 



com plaints that seem more directed to 
ineffective coordination than to the 
concept of coordination itself. There 
appear to be two categories of com- 
plaints: 

1 . Chronic complaints about detailed 
state (and federal) rules and regula- 
tions relating to accounting and 
reporting; and 

2. Acute or situational complaints 
founded on coordinating agency 
regulation concerning new programs 
and buildings, and more recently, 
modification or term inaticn of existing 
academic programs. 

COMPLAINTS about detailed regula- 
tion probably should be directed to the 
legislature or to state agencies other 
than the coordinating agenc/. Ad- 
ministrative procedures imposed di- 
rectly by state law and applied to all 
state agencies, such as uniform ac- 
counting, controls on bidding and 
central purchasing, investment regula- 
tion of appropriated funds, and report- 
ing of data on affirmative action, are 
truly burdensome on the time of ad- 
ministrators and staff. Federal laws 
and rules complicate the situation 
immensely. Most ot these lows or rules 
are administered by the stateexecut»ve 
agencies. Even before widespread 
coordination. Moos and Rourke as- 
serted that these administrative con- 
trols "represent a grave threat to the 
fradition of the free coltege." Further 
they claimed that "at its worst, a tightly 
cxx)rdinated system of higher education 
can leach qual ity and originality"and 
that "the tendency of all topside con- 
trols is to squeeze the soverei^jnty of 
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the college in the conduct of its vital 
responsibilities."® Recent critics are 
more temperate and also less specific. 
Acollxjuium of a New Yorkconsulting 
firm reported in 1978, 

Some of us believe that there is a 
present and substantial threat toth«^ 
independence of our instituTions by 
existing govemmenta' actions and 
attitudes; others of vs think that, on 
balance, governmental action has 
been constructive and reasonable to 
date but are concerned about the 
potentiality for future abuses."' 

IN 1 980, a national conmission wrote. 

There has been a general and perva- 
sive erosion in the autonomy of 
public governing boards and their 
presidents to manage interal affairs 
asa resultof governmental regulat- 
ory initiatives."^^ 

PROCEDURAL minutiae, bothersometo 
administrators, do not off ^autonomy; 
state interventions in substantive af- 
fairs closely tied to the role and mission 
of institutions do. 

ACUTE or situational complaints arise 
out of operationol decisions growing 
from policy. Who makes policy? To- 
ward what objectives? To be achieved 
by what educational means? The 
answers to these questions are at the 
heart of the disagreements. Should 
each institution have absolute inde- 
pendence in answering the questions 
— without regard to answers of other 
autonomous institutions? Equally 
important, even if all institutions 
should agree, does the state (the soci- 
ety) have goals that might rightfully 
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exceed the collective desires and in- 
terests of the institutions? Should these 
goals be recognized and provided for? 
Should the state allow institutions to 
wastefuliy duplicate programs, roles, 
and functions? Should the state work 
toward optimum service from scarce 
resources? The answers to these ques- 
tions favor the interests of society 
ratherthan the interests of the institu- 
tions, whether public or nonpublic. 
"Legislatures, having reached this 
conclusion, establish coordinating 
agencies for the purpose of making 
higher education more reflective of the 
public interest, more rational in its 
development, ond more careful in 
husbanding rsources."^^ 

UNQUESTIONABLY, inctitutional au- 
tonomy violated when a highly 
desired program, school, center, or 
building, after long faculty planning 
and compromising, is not approved by 
the coordinating agency. However, 
such i nf r i ngemen ts a re go uged ago i n st 
the needs and priorities of the state 
itself OS well as those of other institu- 
tions of h ig her education . State coord i - 
nation aimed at overall rational plan- 
ningand decision making, ratherthan 
fostering individual institutional ambi- 
tionsand unbridled expansions, fulfills 
the state public imerest in the orderly 
developmcntof higher education. The 



'Voluntary coordination 
broke down when issues of 
great import to the presi- 
dents were raised/' 



legislatures, the ultimate coordinators, 
choose to establish an agency that 
understands the benefits of protecting 
and promoting institutional autonomy 
in as many situations as possible while 
concurrently attempting to achieve 
rather specific state goals. 

AS noted above, some critics fear the 
general specter of the state without 
identifying particular offices or agen- 
cies that interfere with institutional 
freedoms. Perhaps more culpabia than 
the coordinators are the state budget 
office of the governor and the various 
analytic and budget staffs of legislative 
committees. These agencies a re newer 
and can be much more powerful than 
the coordinating ones because on a 
day-to-day basis their analyses and 
recommendations on proposed legisla- 
tion go directly to the law makers. They 
are increasingly staffed by well- 
trained professionals, who, in dealing 
with budgetary and policy matters, 
may infringe on autonomy by serving 
a particular state interest. These staffs 
are formidable opponents when they 
differ with the coordinating agency 
staff over policy. In most states, all 
three staffs — executive, legislative, 
andcoordinative — try to work together 
on data, budgets, and policy, bul by 
the very nature of the persons they 
represent, frequent differences occur 
and political settlements ensue. 

THE state also may have a building 
authority that designs and constructs 
all public facilities, a student-aid 
agency thatadministers b^th state and 
federal financial-aid programs, end 
other agencies that have policy and 



administrative relationships with the 
coll3ges and universities. 

IN the aggregate, state influence over 
the substance of higher education 
could be as bod as the critics claim. 
Over the years, and in every state, 
unwarranted interventions by some 
state office, usually the legislature, 
have been identified. However, the 
critics rarely seem to fear current 
episodes, but rather some possible 
catastrophe in the future. No doubt, a 
disaster could occur but, after 40 years, 
no state has been cited for having 
"leveled institutions to mediocrity" or 
stilled the Imaginationsand innovative 
spirit of the faculties. Perhaps the 
repeated warnings of impending 
do'iger have in fact prevented state 
officio Is and coordination boards from 
more u'ltoward interventions than 
manifested to '^ate. Or, perhaps some 
critics hove found their pleadings 
obviated by state adoption of a si ngle 
governing board — a board which the 
research university tends 1o dominate. 
Under voluntary coordination, of 
course, this power arrangement was 
strongly resisted by the other state 
Institutions. 

SOME quite vocal critics hove become 
advocates of coordination. The presi- 
dent of a small public university in a 
midwestern industrial state stopped 
criticizing the concept of coordination 
when he was named the head of the 
new state coord i noted system . When a 
very critical presidentof a university in 
a southeostern state became the execu- 
tive of a con so I i dated state system, all 
criticism of coordination waned away. 
One successful corporate leader said 



after a session with some college and 
university presidents, 'The politics of 
big business is like dealing with Boy 
Scouts compared to higher education!" 
The penchant for power permeates all 
organizational lilFe and often the criti- 
cism of state coorHinotion is no more 
than, "If I (or my institution) hod the 
power you hove, all would be well." 



Forms of 
Coordination 



THE specific organizational form and 
the powers and duties conferred by 
low to cocdinoting agencies vary 
widely from state to state. Indeed, no 
two states ore alike in their form of 
coordination. However, one con iden- 
tify two broad categories of agencies: 

1 . A single statewide governing board 
foroH public col leges and universities 
(eliminating all the individual institu- 
tional boards) and 

2. A coordinating board juxtaposed 
beKveen the governor/legislature and 
the institutional governing boards 
that embraces all of higher education, 
public and private. 

TODAY, both categories of ocfencies ore 
headed by boards consisting primarily 
or excl usively of lay persons oppoi nted 
by the governor for overlapping terms 
ranging from 4 to 1 2 years. The differ- 



ences between the categories rest on 
the powers of the agency and its 
position in relation to the governor one 
legislature. 

BOTH the laws establishing coordinat- 
ing agencies and their actual opera- 
tions depend on a variety of social, 
economic, and political factors in the 
historical development of the state. 
This great diversity in faciors influenc- 
ing higher education and its gover- 
nance forecloses a standard pattern of 
coordination: the conditions in each 
state determine form and powers. 

''Coordinating boards must 
cajole, importune, and 
persuade with data and 
logic to achie\^e many 
goals/' 

INITIALLY, in a number of states, the 
presidents of the public colleges and 
universities joined together in a volun- 
tary organization v/hen legislatures 
resisted institutional lobbying for 
funds and programs and asked these 
educational leoders to agree among 
themselves on distribution. But volun- 
tary coordination broke down when 
issuesof great import to the presidents 
were roised — admission standards, 
new professional schools, new levels 
of degrees, or new branch campuses. 
Ihey quickly gave way to statutorily 
established agencies, usually com- 
posed of presidents a* d governing 
board members along with some 
public at-large members. These, too, 
failed to arrive at equitable settle- 



ments, and the major issues continued 
to gc to the legislature. Eventuollythe 
legislature reduced or removed institu- 
tional board representation and gave 
the new agency broader advisory 
powers or, more likely, regulator/ 
powers. 

THIS sequence of events occurred in 
many states, and at different f 
depending on a particular state's need 
and readine'.s for stronger coordino- 
Tion. Often, a distonce exists between 
the legal provisions binding the agency 
and Its actual undertakings in state/ 
higher education relationships. Over 
time, even though statutes formal 
operating procedures rerr in tie 
altered, the normal experi nee any 
central agency is that objec, ves, re- 
lationships, and methods will v. ge. 



The Single Statewide 
Governing Boards 



of the two categories, the oldest and 
most powerful is the single statewide 
governing board for all the public 
S3nior colleges and universities (and 
sometimes the community colleges in 
the state). This board applies the tra- 
ditional panoply of powersand duties 
of a governing board to the whole 
public system. In the most centralized 
and strongest systems, the chief officers 
of the individual campuses must report 
TO the ch ief executive officer (a chancel- 
lor or president) of the system. In more 
decentralized systems, campus presi- 
dents individually report directly to the 



board, and a board-employed secret- 
ary nnaintains the agendo for the 
board but has no line authority over 
the presidents. 

ADVANTAGES. The advantages of thi s 
formot coordination lie in the govern- 
ing powers of the board. The board 
may initiate new programs, new 
campuses, and new serx'ices or discon- 
tinue existing programs or services. It 
hires and fires presidents of institu- 
tions, sets admission stondards and 
tuition rates, establishes personnel 
policies and develops the budgets for 
each campus in the system. It may 
coordinate every activity of every 
campus, howe '^r important or obscure. 

DISADVANTAGES. The chief disadvan- 
tage of a statewide governing board is 
that the governor and the legislature 
see it as speaking only for the aggre- 
gate interests of public colleges ond 
universities, not for all poztseccndary 
education. It is not able to objectively 
advise the state of budget require- 
ments, program needs or appropriate 
relationships wi*h pt'vate institutions 
and other organizations of postsecon- 
dary education. Evidence suggests tho 
politically powerful research univer- 
sities often control governing board 
policy. These boards generally cannot 
act a- the public policy advisors to 
states. There were 14 statewide gov- 
erning boards in 1 960 and 22 in 1 985. 



''Every state has accrued 
major benefits through 
planning/' 
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The Statewide 
Coordinating Bosird 



THE second category i$ the coordinating 
board situated between the institu- 
tional governing boards and the polit- 
ical low makers. This less-drastic form 
of coordination leaves in place the 
governing boards of each institution or 
system to carry out the normal 
academic personnel and management 
functions while circumscribing ac- 
tivities that cause conflict among the 
institutions or fail to work toward 
broader ?tate goals. This category takes 
twodistinctforms, one with regulatory 
powers and the other with only odvis- 
ory powers. Those with advisory pow- 
ers generally perform at least twocnd 
often fhreeof the four major functions 
of the regulatory boards — planning, 
policy analyses, and program review; 
they do not develop campus budgets. 

REGULATORY boards hove the power 
to approve new programs, new centers, 
new schools, and new services, and in 
rrost coses, to discontinue instructional 
programs. They also nuggest public 
policiesand review (arid may consoli- 
date) the budgets of the publ ic i nstitu- 
tions or systems of institutions, and 
moke budgetond fiscal recommenda- 
tions to the governor and legislature. 

THE legislatures hove gradually given 
up much of their own coord i native 
power to such bocjrds, and now df;le- 
gote some authority formerly veste * " 
the institutional governing boards. Ti 
role of regulatory coordinating boards 
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in the budgeting process helps to 
secure planning and program goals 
andtc maintain the interest and respect 
of the institutions. It is primarily this 
enforcement and implementing ability 
that distinguishes the regulatory coor- 
dinating board from the advisory type. 

ADVISORY boards' chief difficulty in 
gaining the respect and confidence of 
the college and university leadersnip 
is their frequent powerlessness to 
follow through in implementing their 
recommendations, whether on polio/, 
planning, programs, or budgets. Often, 
the institutions continue tc deal c^irectly 
with the legislature, where, as previ- 
ously, the competitive? issuesore fought 
out. Now, however, legislators ore 
informed through the data, studies, 
and recommendations of the advisory 
agency. 

ALL advisory boards are not weak. 
Somebuild high confidence, exceeding 
that of some agencies with regulatory 
powers, with the political arms of 
government. Conversely, a few agen- 
cies with regulatory powers fail to 
exercise them, becoming, de facto, a 
weok advisory council. In 1960, there 
were 5 regulatory ond 5 advisory 
boards, and in 1985, 7 advisory and 
20 regulatory boords. 

ADVANTAGES. Both regulatory and 
advisory coordinating boards p o*sct 
and promote the broad state m^c^^ests 
OS ago i nst the more pcoch ia I i nterests 
of the public institutions; provide a 
uniform, comprehensive, available 
data base for rhe significant activities 
of the collegesand universities; recom- 
mend public policy and plans encom- 
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passing both public and private post- 
secondary education; provide on um- 
brella agency for administration of 
certain state and federal programs 
affecting tf^e several types of post- 
secondary institutions; and conduct 
statewide planning and policy respon- 
sibilities without undertaking ^he 
burdensome, attention-consuming 
task of managing the affairs of one or 
more individual ccmpuses. 

THE regulatory be jrd also con imple- 
ment much of the pol icy it recomrr^iids 
to the institutions and to the state 
governmer t, and can objectively regu- 
late *he development of instructional 
and service programs without portisan- 
ship. 

DISADVANTAGES. Coordinating 
boards must use the budget, program 
approval, the cooperation of rival 
institutions, and governmental support 
toenforCv?policy rather than "ordering" 
presidents of campuses to comply with 
policy, as statewide governing boards 
are empowered to do. These coordinat- 
ing boards must cajole, importune, 
and persuade with data and logic to 
achieve many goals. Some scholars 
also cotisider the lack of a supportive 
constituency a disadvantage. ^ This is 
so, if the coordinating board does not 
have the respect of t! ie governor or the 
legislature or both. But if the board acts 
as designed, the leaders con be more 
influentici on general state higher 
education policy than even the most 
powerful statewide governing boards. 
While statewide governing boords 
garner support from students, faculty, 
olumni, and spoi'ting and cultural 
activities, their leadership is limited to 
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public institutions only, and does not 
extend to the welfare of ol I postsecon- 
dory education. 



The Strengths of 
State Coordination 



HAVE the two basic forms of coordina- 
tion discussed — statewide governing 
boards and ccordinOTing boards — 
been effective? Or are some of the 
critics correct in asserting that s*ate 
boards are just another layer of 
bureauciacy standing between the 
institutions and the politicians but 
providing no real service? 

COORDINATION has been effective. Its 
accomplishments vary, of course, 
among states, from oneorganizotional 
type to another, and from one function 
to another, and not all will be found 
in every state. But as one exami nes the 
fou» major functions of coordination — 
planning, budgeting, program review, 
and policy analysis — the record is 
clear. 



Planning 



PLANNING was not a funaion of the 
first coordinating boards and has not 
been highly salient for the state gov- 
erning boards, yet virtual ly every state 



has accrued major benefits through 
plonning. The roles and missions of 
institutions are being remolded from 
"all things to all men" to statements 
that distinguish one institution from 
another and that are specific enough 
to provide guidelines to the state for 
the allocation of funds, programs, 
branch campuses, and buildings; for 
setting admission standards and Tuition 
levels; and promoting affirmative 
action and open access Without over- 
arching coordination through roles, 
missions and plans, the decision on 
each of these items foreach institution 
probably would be made ad hoc, on 
fragmented traditional or politically 
expedient grounds. 

PLANNING has preserved diversity 
among four-year institutions that 
seemed determined on becoming 
replicas of the leading state university, 
and has restrained the efforts of two- 
year colleges to become four-year 
institutions. Sound planning has 
avoided, in most instances, institu- 
tional xoverbuildmg of classrooms, 
laboratories, and dormitories for over- 
zealous projections of enrollment. The 
contrasts in overbuilding between the 
public and the private sector can be 
credited to coordinated planning for 
the public institutions. Statewide per- 
spective?., applied in planning, have 
met state objectives of creating diver- 
sity while conserving resources. 

INTENSIVE planning studies haveolso 
helped to assess need for expensive 
medical, dental, and veterinary schools 
to meet shortages of professionals »n 
these fields. 



Budgeting 



NEW practices adopted by the coor- 
dinating agencies for developing and 
managing budgets have contributed 
nnuch to equitoble funding while 
recognizing differences among sys- 
tems, types of institutions, and level of 
programs. Institutional squabbling 
over "fair shares" of sta*e appropria- 
tions was greatly reduced by such 
practices. More accurate enrollment 
figures, unit costing, better program 
definition, and formula funding re- 
sulted from intensive joint efforts by 
the central agencies and the colle<ies 
and universities. These activities pro- 
vided greater accountability through 
quantitative measures while furthering 
understanding of area ie budget prac- 
tices formr ly the preserve of business 
officers and technicians. Formula 
funding greatly reduced income fluctu- 
ations, gave institutions a basis for 
sound academic planning from one 
budget cycle to the next, and afforded 
the stare a measure for adequacy of 
state funding. 



''Funding fir an institution 
is now determined by ob- 
jective measures and 
analyses rather than by 
polirical tilting in legisla- 
tive halls/' 
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DURING budget cutbacks and drops in 
enrollments, coordinating boards have 
hadtheunrewording task of applying 
to institutions the decisions made by 
the legislature and governor. In gen- 
eral, they have done so being cogniz- 
ant of marginal costs, essential core 
programs, and service activities while 
avoiding partisanship and bioi. Very 
few states have reduced funds to 
individual institutions by the percen- 
tage drop in enrollment. 

PERHAPS more than anything e.se, 
funding foran institution is now deter- 
mined by objective measures and 
analy^^es rather than by political tilting 
in legislative halls. Through formulas, 
a good measure of fairness one* equity 
now prevails in funding. Gi/en this 
success, supplementing formula 
budgeting with "quality funding" 
should be done cautiously to prevent 
political power rather than academic 
merit from again becoming determina- 
tive. 



Program Review 



NEW programs hove been approved 
and disapproved under guidelines of 
the state master plan (or rolling plan) 
and of the role and mission statements 
of each institution. Tc prevent bios or 
favoritism among institutions, specific 
criteria, developed in conjunction with 
the colleges and universities, ore 
employed in reviewing each new 
program application and each pro- 
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gram considered for termination. The 
"unnecessary overlap and dupl ication" 
so despised by the legislators has 
largely been avoided, especially with 
expensive and esoteric programs. 
Advanced-degree programs receive 
exceptionally attentive scrutiny and, to 
preserve diversity, are awarded only 
to those institutions previously iden- 
tified in plans with the particula-- level 
and kind of degree. Program approvals 
go to institutions only after careful 
re* '^ew of financial, faculty, and phys- 
ical resources. Most coordinating and 
state govern i ng agenci es have ou trig ht 
power over programs, have exercised 
laudatory judgment in new approvals, 
and rarely have been overridden by 
appeals to the legislature. 

REVIEWS of existing programs have 
eliminated those of marginal quality 
or productivity and limited or abolished 
advanced-degree programs in the 
less-capable institutions. These actions 
have redirected resources toward 
improving quality in the better pro- 
grams and have increased the confi- 
dence of the legislature and governor 
in the whole state system. Reviews also 
provide presidents and deans with "the 
outside leverage to do what they have 
known for years should be done." 
Often, public documents summarizing 
the data and argumentation for review 
decisions assure equity i.^ treatment 
and outside knowledge of the result. 

IN a few states, coordinating boards 
have been instrumental in obtaining 
funds for competitive incentive grants 
for institutions promoting excellence in 
a subject area or developing an excit- 
ing innovative progromJ^ 
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Policy Analysis 



THE role of state coordinating and 
governing boards as analysts for 
higher education policy began about 
30 years ago. It has become the most 
important function of advisory boards 
and is equal to budgeting and plan- 
ning for the regulatory and governing 
ones. Politicians and their staffs seek 
studies, analyses, and recommenda- 
tions on a variety of su bjects of concern 
to them and their constituents. Such 
studies abound; they deal, among 
others, with the effects of tuition on 
col iege-go i ng rotes of vo r io us eth n ic or 
income groups, on retention of students 
in the several different institutionsond 
programs, on the effects of different 
admission standa'a^, on student-aid 
funding levels, on cops on enrollment, 
ondon sfudentflowomong the institu- 
tions. Forsighted board staffs, on their 
own initiative, forestall some requests 
for narrowly conceived studies by 
initiating theirown broader studies of 
emerging issues ha*'ing state policy 
implications. 

ANALYSES conducted in a scholarly, 
objective manner can sometimes lead 
to friction between the coordinators 
and the legislators or their staffs, 
especially if the legislators hove pre- 
conceived ideas about what results the 
study should show. Over time, how- 
ever, these policy-analysis activities 
hove earned coordinating agencies a 
reputation for fairness, thoroughness 
and objectivity — much prized by the 
politicians as a group even though a 



few individual legislators may adhere 
ta their biases on particular issues. So 
useful are pol icy studies that politicians 
have steadily increased the scope of 
activities of the regulatory and 
statewide governing boards or con- 
verted an advisory board into a reg- 
ulatory one OS important new issues 
and prablemsurise. A valued by-prod- 
uct of objective policy analysis is that 
leg! slators are far less I ikely to engage 
in portisan politics on highereducation 
matters. 



Weaknesses in 
Coordinating 



Practice 



COORDINATION is not without prob- 
lems. Some of these are quite specific 
ta particular states: ambiguously 
drawn statutes authorizing agency 
functions; politically powerful institu- 
tions; legislative reluctance to delegate 
control s, or more d i stu rbi ng , to ref ra i n 
from parochial, institutional favoritism; 
and gubernatorial agendas that con- 
flict with plans. Within the agencies, 
coordination con be ineffective because 
of the poor quality of board member- 
$hip or of a weak executive officer or 
both. Weaknesses appear also in the 
broader perspective of activities com- 
mon to all coordinating agencies. 
Several merit discussion here. 



''Boards should recognize 
the continuing worth and 
understanding of demo- 
cratic processes/' 
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• Failure of the board and staff to 
develop a thoughtful, well-con- 
ceived philosophy and role for their 
relationships with the institutions 
and with the state. Over and above 
authorizing statutes, a value and 
ottitudinol framework con guide the 
agency in its activities. In their 
activities, boards sliould recognize 
the continuing worth and under- 
standing of democratic processes; 
the invaluable and difficult role of 
the state politicians in gauging the 
requirements of higher education 
ago i nst the priorities of other essen- 
tia I state seivices; and the real need 
for strong coordination while leav- 
ing, OS much OS possible, autonomy 
and local decision making at the 
institutional level. Such a 
framework, whether in writing or 
not, provides a reassuring degreeof 
predictability of agency decisions, 
both for politicians and institutions. 

• Unwillingness to involve faculty 
members and odministro-ors from 
the institutions in a full and open 
manner that leads to better and 
more acceptable policy recommen- 
dations. Sporadic or no involvement 
of such people assuredly hinders 
real coordination, that is, the har- 
monious relationships that lead to 
accuracy, acceptability, and persuo- 
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siveness without the outright use of 
power. 

• Lock of heavy involverr<ent of experts 
from outside its control — citizen 
speciolists and community ond 
educotionol leaders. If theseorenot 
involved, the ogency stonds isoloted, 
not creating o temporory or perma- 
nent constituency, ond not copable 
of leading. Isolation encouragesthe 
im pression thot a 1 1 decisions rest on 
board power rather thon on a con- 
sensus of not only the higher educo- 
tion community, but of the larger 
society. 

• Too little recognition in progrom ond 
budget decisions of nationol and 
international developments that 
offect directly the state economy, 
politics, manpower needs, ond 
institutionol resources ond direction. 
Becouse of this lack of ottention, 
some agencies fail to onticipate 
events bearing on th^lr responsibil- 
ity for stote higher education, thus 
delaying proper responses ot this 
level to trends criginoting out of 
state. 

• For those ogencies with regulatory 
power, the tendency to manogetoo 
much detoi I, to become bureoucrotic 
"dato mossagers" in operations ond, 
in so doing, foil to meet state needs 
for oggressive planning ond leader- 
ship. 

• Inabilitytocreote conditions leading 
to a common, well-monitored dota 
base occeptable to the institutions 
ond to the legislative ond gulDer- 
natoiial staffs. Such a base reduces 



conflict ond encourages focus on 
policy issues rotherthon the accuracy 
of competing sets of dota. 

• Poor continuing contacts with legis- 
lotors and their stoffs on matters of 
importance, both during sessions 
and between them, thus failing to 
overcome the legislative view of the 
ogency as one closely tied to the 
governor and his budget office. 

• Not reminding the world of the 
roison d'etre of rhe agency by period- 
icollv coding attention to how the 
agency accomplishes state objec- 
tives, to the continuing competition 
among the colleges and universities, 
and to the ever-expanding universe 
of postsecondory educotion, all in 
need of coordination. Experience 
indicates that the legislative and 
public memory needs periodic rein- 
forcement because the more success- 
ful the agency is in achieving effec- 
tive coordination the more the world 
sees a harmonious, well-monaped 
system and questions the need fora 
coordinating agency. That same 
world looking at quarreling, openly 
competitive colleges and universities 
seeks means of improving coordina- 
tion. 

• Not making particulor conscious 
efforts to review operoting proce- 
dures, budget formuios, progrom- 
approva I criteria , on d other practices 
for obsolescence or appropriateness 
given changing circumstances. A 
tosk force of in- or out-of-state con- 
sultants could aid in this endeovor. 

• Foilure to take initiotive in odvising 
the gove. nor to appoint persons with 



particular atrhbutes or skills to the 
coordinating board, thus attracting 
members with broad vision and 
experience and avoiding member- 
ship of persons with narrow perspec- 
tives. 

• Inability of boards to attract out- 
standing persons for executive 
leadership. Boards in some slates 
fail to search for and employ execu- 
tive off icers with a thorough under- 
standing of the purposes and func- 
tions of coordination, with a 
philosophy of fairness and impar- 
tiality, and with dedication to pro- 
moting the interests of the state 
while understanding and maximiz- 
ing local governing board au- 
tonomy. Superb political and 
negotiating skills are necessary in 
deal i ng with the leaders of col leges 
and universities, with the political 
arms of government, with their 
increasingly well-trained profes- 
sional staffs, and with Jhe other 
organizations contributing to post- 
secondary education. Some board 
searches for executive officers ore 
parochial rathe^ than national in 
geographic scope. They ore not 
well-publicized, the position is 
poorly described, and the candidates 
are amateurishly interviewed. Of all 
board functions, this is the most 
important and one in need of sub- 
stantial improvement. 



''Superb political negotiat- 
ing skills are necessary, " 
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Issues for the 
80s and Beyond 



ISSUES in coordination, like those in 
governinn the larger society, rarely get 
fully resolved. 'Resolved" issues often 
appear later in a new guise under new 
circumstances. Any listing depends on 
one's perspective, age, and knowledge 
of the history of American higher 
education. To some, all things may be 
new, to others, there is nothing new, 
only changed form. The following list 
of issues neither tries to be exhaustive 
nor presume*? to be prescient. Each 
issue, I believe, will challenge coor- 
dinating agencies for the foreseeable 
future. 

AURACTING the most able to the 
teaching profession. Our inability to 
attract very able students into the 
teaching profession at all levels of 
education, K through Ph.D., has poten- 
tially the most serious and long-lasting 
consequences for societal welfare. 
National commissions con make re- 
commendations on this problem, but 
the coordinating agencies and the 
colleges and universities must take 
positive, practical steps to improve 
teacher education programs and to 
find ways to attract students into them. 
Similar steps are needed for preparo- 
tion of college-level teachers. Initia- 
tives must start now, to prevent prove 
impairment of the teacher corps. 

THE consequences of tha popularity of 
large public research universities. 
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'7be need for remedial 
education is unlikely to 
fade away for a dozen or 
more years, if ever/' 



More and more qualified students 
continue to apply for enrollment at 
these institutions, wnile enrollments at 
the regional, less prestigious state 
colleges and universities remain stotic 
or fall. Should the state increase the 
physical and faculty resources at the 
university even as space becomes 
available elsewhere? Or should it 
make the other public institutions more 
attractive? Should enrollment caps be 
placed on growing institutions, or 
tuitions raised, or student flow other- 
wise regulated? Most probably, states 
will seek ways to limit additional 
expenditure^ for new enrollments at 
growing universities while exploring 
ways to fill or to compensate for the 
emptyclassrooms of other institutions. 

THE tendency for regional state colleges 
and universities to reclassify upper- 
division technical and professional 
courses to lower-division status and to 
move core liberal arts course require- 
ments to the upper division to compete 
with community collkiges. These ac- 
tions, accompanied by severe drops in 
enrollment in graduate-level courses 
in the same institution, foretell pro- 
nounced de facto changes in the role 
and mission of such institutions without 
de j ure decisions. Coord i nation ca 1 1 s for 
attention to such trends and for review 
of the purposes of these universities. 




RESPONDING to a new wave of immi- 
gration in some industrialized states 
(e.g., California, Illinois, New York, 
Texas, and Florida). What state initia- 
tives will help ♦o overcome language 
deficiencies and provide access to 
higher education? (Access remains a 
serious problem forBlackand Hispanic 
citizens as well .) Often the cultures and 
family relationships of these new 
immigrants do not encourage educa- 
tional participation. Yet up to half or 
more of the popu lotions of some states 
are or will be minority. For the future 
welfare ot the society and of the eco- 
nomy, states must assure a participa- 
tion rate in higher education for these 
citizensand potential citizens equal to 
that of the Caucasian population. 

COMPETITION for students ond funds 
between public and private institu- 
tions. Roughly one-third of the funds 
of nonpublic colleges and universities 
comes from public support and the 
pressure is to obtain more. Student 
financial-aid programs, federal and 
state, have generally encouraged 
students to enrol I in private institutions. 
With static or f a 1 1 i ng en rol I ments, a nd 
with federal funds decreasing, tension 
between the two sectors will continue 
to increase, especially if enrollment in 
the public sector falls, leaving vacant 
facilitiesand little-used faculties whiie 
public monies support students in 
private colleges. Policies put in piece 
now could prevent future harsh words 
a nd charges da mag i ng to the welf ore 
of both segments of education. 

THE measurement of educational 
progress. Testing has recently beset the 
public schools of the nation. Now some 



states have adopted assessment (>xams 
at the postsecondary level. Some i.tates 
apply similar tests to students and even 
to the instructors in teacher education 
programs. Demands are also made for 
the national certificatio:i of teachers. 
Though the results of applying such 
devices are mixed, the pressure will 
increasingly be on higher education to 
measure educational progress for 
college programs of all kinds. This is 
an area of public policy requiring 
coordination, at least among all the 
public institutions. 

REMEDIAL education poses questions to 
coordinators about which institutions 
should provide remedial classes, at 
what level of competence, and for how 
many dollars above budgeted amounts 
for regular students. The need for 
remedial education is unlikely to fade 
away for a dozen or more years, if 
ever, and state coordinating agencies 
will abrogate their responsibilities if 
they leave such decisions to the play 
of market forces. This confused area 
literally begs for coordination and 
legislatures wonder why it is not being 
done. 

REPLACEMENT of obsolete equipment 
and physical plants. Some coordinating 
agencies, butall toofewof them, have 
Ihoroughly studied the many technical 
issues involved and have developed 
categories, set priorities, and made 
recommendations on or adopted 
schedules permitting phased, orderly 
replacement of buildings and equip- 
ment. Without such actions by the 
coordinators, the pleas of the institu- 
tion s for help from the legi slature will 
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be responded to like the cry of "wolf!" 
— a reflection of bad coordination. 

COORDINATION of the vast array of 
adult and technical training. Continu- 
ing education and vocational training 
involves virtually every type of post- 
secondary education from the high 
school or YAACA to the large university 
with extension programs throughout 
the state. And this wide array is now 
augmented by rapidly developing 
industrial training programs. Coordi- 
nation between high schools and 
colleges and between private and 
public colleges has a long history of 
failure and frustration. State boards 
should begin with i nventories of what 
is being offered, by whom, for what 
price, tor what period of time, in what 
locations. The immer^iate need is to 
gather more accurate data, determine 
the merit and quality of the many 
offerings, and make the information 
available to the public. No other 
agency in the state could reliably 
undertake such an effort and no othui 
one has the responsibility. 



Conclusion 



ORGANIZATIONS and procedures tor 
conducting coordination continue in a 
dynamic state. The less power the 
agency has, the more dynamic the 
operational milieu. The accelerating 
trend in the nation is for more centrali- 
zation of public higher education. 
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''Should the state increase 
the physical and faculty 
resources at the university 
even as space becomes 
available elsewhere?'' 



median personal income, with many 
postsecondary institutions of great 
variety, and a diverse set of political 
forces working on higher education. 
Because of this complexity, they seer*^ 
unlikely to be replaced by a single 
governing board. 

POWERS of regulatory boards increase 
almost as often as the legislature 
meets. Some boards resist taking on 
administrative functions such as those 
over student aid, licensure of profes- 
sions, accreditation of institutions, or 
veterans' affairs, pleading that ad- 
ministrative duties draw attention, 
leadership, and resources away from 
critical, direct, coordinating activities. 
A majority of these boards a re able to 
handletheircoorclinating duties along 
with a few important administrative 
functions. Other boards bog down in 
the shelter of administrative routines 
only to find themselves unable to 
detect trends, foresee emerging issues 
or conduct vigorous coordination, thus 
laying themselves open to statutory 
reorganization — a new board and 
nr w staff leadership. Powerr of reg- 
ulatory boards moke them olmost 
governing in practice although very 
few have any influence on the selection 
of presidents, governing board mem- 
bership, or the personnel and account- 
ing policies of the institutions. 

PRIVATE collegesond universities hove 
largely escaped regulatory ccxDrdino- 
tlon, although they often cooperate in 
state master planning efforts and 
furnish data on operations and capital 
expenditures to the coordinating board. 
By doing so, they con control the expan- 



NO state adopting n statewide govern- 
ing boord has changed this form to one 
less powe rf u I . Most of these states fa 1 1 
below the median in personal income 
and i n the number of institutions to be 
cxx)rdinated, and most of them hove 
strong legislatures rather than strong 
governors. 

THE advisory agencies, successful or 
not, give \^oy to regulatory ones with 
considerable power to plan, budget, 
and control progrom development. The 
successful boards, by the very nature 
of their persuasive, confidence-build- 
ing activities, stimulate the political 
arms to assign regulatory power. An 
advisory board that foils to satisfy 
legislators and the governor soon f i nds 
itself abolis.'.ed to make way for a 
more formidable coordinating struc- 
ture. A few advisory boards seem 
destined to survive primarily because 
of the difficulty of legally placing a 
regulatory agency over one or more 
universities with constitutional status. 

THE regulatory boards, like the 
statewide governing ones, hove steod- 
ily increased in numbers with their 
greatest growth during the 1960s. 
These agencies ore most often found 
In states with strong governors, above- 
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sion of the public sector and con seek 
increases in student aid and other 
funding help from the state. The state 
in turn embraces another large seg- 
ment of postsecondary education in 
coordinative planning. The states with 
regulatory boards rather than state 
governing or advisory boards are the 
most liberal in funding private educa- 
tion. They are also the states with the 
greatest number of private institutions. 

COORDINATION of other postsecon- 
dary education — programs and 
courses of the proprietary schools, 
charitable organizations, and business 
and industry — has received little 
attention by the state boards for coord i- 
nation, either in planning or data- 
gathering. Yet these organizations 
now spend more money for postsecon- 
dary education than do all thecolleges 
and universities in the nation. Student 
choi ces for obta i n i ng tro i n i ng a n d eveii 
liberal education have never been 
greater, but coordinating agencies 
have been slow to understand and 
take into account this "peripheral" 
education. 

BY whatever agency performed, the 
most successful coordination involves 
widespread participation by faculty 
and administrators of the coordinated 
organizations, experts and lay people 
from the public and representatives of 
organizations interested in education 
The governor's budget office and the 
legislative staffs should be involved 
directly when possible, and kept in- 
formed. Involvement means active, 
full participation in planning, and in 
developing major procedures for re- 



view of programs, institutional expan- 
sions, and budget formulas. 

COORDINATION remains a fast-rising 
star in the constellation of state agen- 
cies, valued by all concerned parties. 
It has accomplished much, and much 
remains a challenge. Its critics are 
fewer and adherents more numerous. 
Institutional leaders, especially those 
in the state research universities, will 
no doubt continue to warn against 
undue incursion and violation of in- 
stitui'onal autonomy. Coordination 
should heed this fulsome praise and 
moderate obtrusive activities while 
recognizing that, after decades of 
coordination, research universities 
have gained vigor and productivity. 
They have become more valued by 
their states than at any other time in 
their history. Coordination has helped 
these institutions by protecting them 
cgainst inroads on graduate and 
professional programs and on research 
from regional state colleges and uni- 
versities, and from the remainder of 
higher education on their funding. 
Coordinators, through orderly, objec- 
tive mean:;, appear to have provided 
all types ot institutions with greater 
funding equity and more security in 
their roles and missions than they ever 
would have obtained through un- 
bridled competition in political arenas. 

HOWEVER vyell coordination works, 
tensions between higher education 
and the state can never be entirely 
eliminated, and thoughtful people 
understand this. The late Stephen 
Bailey sums up the relationship*. 



Today, a$ we perceive this elemental 
paradox in the tensions between the 
academy and the state, it is useful to 
keep in mind its generic quality. For 
at heart we ore dealing, I submit, 
with a dilemma we cannot rational ly 
wish to resolve. The public interest 
would not ... be served if the 
academy were to enjoy pn untrou- 
bled immunity. Nor could the public 
interest be served by the academy's 
being subjected to an intimate 
surveillance. . . . Whatever our 
current discomforts, because of a 
sense that the state is crowding us a 
bit, the underlying tension is be- 
nign . . . the academy is for the state 



a benign antibody and the state is 
the academy's legitimator, benefac- 
tor, and protector. Both perspectives 
ore valid. May they remain m ten- 
sion.*^ 



'The most successful 
coordination involves 
widespread participation 
by faculty and administra- 
tors of the coordinated 
organizations/' 
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